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boyhood onwards, in the capacious notebook of an unfailing
memory, the contents of which had ripened and mellowed and
undergone many permutations and transformations before they
received their final shape as characters in the novels. Every one
of the four most astonishing dramatis persons in Guy Mannering
has a trace, if not a whole portion, of that wild poetry which has
just been discussed; even Pleydell, who no doubt thought himself,
and was, an accomplished man of the world; even the simple
dominie with his treasures of useless learning. Meg Merrilies is
more poetical than anything in Scott's regular poems 5 and her
laments for the pride and happiness that have flown, her impreca-
tions and vaticinations and her terrible irony, are unsurpassed for
eloquence in English prose, though to Scott it was only a " mixture
of insanity and wild pathos." Dandie is the quintessence of that
** romance of real life'' diagnosed by Hazlitt A butt, a simpleton,
a dunderpate 5 a moss-trooper whose warlike propensities now
find pasture in litigation or a bout at single-stick or broadswords
with a neighbour of the same virile tastes; but what a paragon
of manliness and native chivalry! Scott's triumph was to bring
such a cast on the stage together; grotesque comedy could go no
further.
"I!be An- jn j^s introduction to The Antiquary, Scott said that this and
if vary ^ ^^ previous novels were " intended to illustrate the manners
of Scotland at three different periods "; he was now coming to
the end of the eighteenth century and his own lifetime. The
Antiquary (1816) was his favourite among his novels, probably
because the figurehead has lineaments drawn from himself.
Jonathan Oldbuck, usually hailed by his territorial patronymic
as Monkbams, is from any reasonable point of view the hero,
though Lovel performs in the conventional role, in an insipid love
affair and another drama of a missing heir, which is the usual
sop to the rage for stereotyped romance. In Oldbuck, Scott
confessed to a disguised portrait of an antiquarian friend, the late
George Constable. But he himself had many of the same foibles,
and was by no means disinclined to poke fun at them. Connoisseurs
have pointed out features from other worthies. More interesting,
however, than this sort of pedigree-hunting is the obvious fact
that Scott revived in the old antiquary tender remembrances of his